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Two Poems 


By Arruur Davison Ficke 
ARCADIAN NOCTURNE 


I think how we watched on the river, 
In wonderful nights of June, 
The plumes of the willows a-quiver 
With loveliness under the moon. 
Down through the silences gliding, 
Borne on the breast of the stream, 
The hills seemed too fair for abiding 
Longer than shapes of a dream. 
And the shadowy river slow-flowing 
Bore us in wonder away, 
Like the captives of faery-land going 
To the dawn of a magic day. 


I remember, through shadowy spaces, 
The notes of a far low flute, 
I see the white blur of your faces 
With beauty and wonder grown mute. 
What we learned in those days has departed ; 
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What we felt,—that shall never depart. 
In the deeps of our beings were started 
Strong fountains that nourish the heart. 
Whatever of dust and derision 

In these later years may be, 

Give thanks! We have known the vision; 
We dwelt once in Arcady! 


THE SWORD OF THE SAMURAI 


It is a pretty sword, you say? 
I think so; for it has done 
Sure work through many a straining day 
When mighty causes lost or won. 
By Kanenaga’s hand ’twas made. 
Before or since, none so has wrought. 
"Tis strange to think that once this blade 
For weight of gold my fathers bought. 


Four hundred years ago :—’tis long 
For one mere sword to hear the prayer 
At sunrise, and the battle-song, 
And drink the keen red battle-air! 
Its garb has changed with changing days: 
My father gave to it this sheath, 
This hilt of bronze,—which oft men praise, 
Unmindful of what sleeps beneath. 
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But best I love it when I strip 
Its gilded trappings all away— 
Lay by the pearl-strewn scabbard,—slip 
The hilt that swings it in the fray— 
Freeing it to its inmost core; 
And all its shining length is bare 
From prism point to heft,—once more 
A shaft of steel, cruel, straight and fair. 


The light glints down the mirror side 
With misty wavering silver sheen. 
I fear it like a queenly bride, 
Naked and lovely, pale and keen. 
The tawdry glories fall and fade. 
Faultless and stern before its lord 
Gleams bright the terror of the blade— 
The fearless soul that is the sword. 











Ardena Prefers Sewing 


By Exxra Watersury GARDNER 


Washington’s birthday was speaking-day in Ar- 
cadia. It was speaking-day down in the primary 
room where William T. swung his fat little legs from 
the third seat in the first row. It was speaking-day 
up in the sixth grade where Alonzo cartooned the 
margins of Potter’s geography. And it was speak- 
ing-day in the high school where Ardena was first 
learning that ‘‘Gallia est omnis divisa in partes 
tres.’’ 

The Heralds and the Amphictyonic League, rival 
societies in the high school, had lately organized. 
Superintendent Clavers had urged that the estab- 
lishing of forensic societies would contribute to a 
fuller social and mental growth. And then, in the 
conviction that responsibility encourages an inde- 
pendent and self-reliant spirit, he entrusted the man- 
agement and proceedings entirely to the discretion 
of the societies. Superintendent Clavers was prone 
to experiment with each new pedagogical theory that 
forced itself to the front. The latest movement was 
toward the development of codperation and of indi- 
viduality in the school child. But the societies, 
waiving theory and experiment, had unceremoni- 
ously fallen to choosing sides. Thus the chief spirit 
fostered was that of rivalry; and a wavering friend, 
suspended in doubt between the two societies, finally 
dropping to the one side or the other, had only helped 
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to increase the contention. The Heralds and the 
Amphictyons were to meet every two weeks on Fri- 
day afternoon in separate class-rooms, with a joint 
meeting every other session. The first joint meeting 
was on Washington’s birthday. This was to be the 
first formal contest—the trial of strength. But down 
in the sixth room they were to celebrate from a mo- 
tive of patriotism alone. In the primary room it was 
purely ‘‘speaking-day.”’ 

Ardena was a Herald. It might be confessed that 
the choice had been restricted somewhat because of 
one invitation if loyalty were not one of Ardena’s 
dominant traits. To be a Herald had been her 
crowning ambition from the first. 

‘‘Father,’’ Ardena said one day about a week be- 
fore the twenty-second as she tried to poke the sit- 
ting-room fire into more life, ‘‘I’m on the debate for 
Washington’s birthday. I believe I’ll just love de- 
bating. It’s next to being a boy.’’ 

Mr. Marsh looked up, his finger guarding the un- 
watched line. ‘‘Is that so? What is the subject of 
the debate?’’ 

‘‘Restricting immigration,’? Ardena responded 
between the pokes. ‘‘ ‘I’m ag’in it,’ to quote Mr. 
Shoo.”’ 

“Tt seems to me the subject is hardly suited to the 
oceasion,’’ he answered, amusement softening his 
smooth features. ‘‘I don’t much fancy that Frank- 
lin or Washington or any other colonist raised that 
question. ”’ 
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‘‘Well, you see,’’-—Ardena was still struggling 
with the sizzling propensities of the log of wood,— 
‘‘T didn’t have a thing to do with the programme. 
Eliakim Meeker fixed it all up to suit himself. He’s 
an Amphictyonic Leaguer. He knew I was a good 
debater, so he put Reuben Green with me; and he’s 
to be with A. B. C. Dilly. She’s such an awful dig. 
Dear, this fire! Yes I—”’ 

But the clumsy rockers of the wooden chair had 
given a final and decided squeak and the crazy-work 
cushion on its back fell limp. The magazine lay face 
downward on the red wool stand-cover. 

‘‘Ardena, give me that poker,’’ Mr. Marsh de- 
manded in nervous exasperation. ‘‘If there’s one 
thing a woman can’t do, it is to make a fire. Get me 
some paper and kindling and wood, and after this 
leave the poking to me.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Ardena replied quickly, ‘‘only—’’ But 
then she stopped short. Mr. Marsh was not to be 
trifled with. Recalled from the future of Japan to 
build a fire in a chilling sitting-room was not mel- 
lowing Mr. Marsh’s state of mind. Ardena, accus- 
tomed to using tact, was silent. Besides, from the 
kitchen the insistent voice of William T. was laying 
claim to a lump of brown sugar. So Ardena depart- 
ed peaceably if not in peace. 

Then it was to Leta Lindsey, coming home from 
school, that Ardena told her most perplexing trou- 
bles. Leta was always gentle, always sweet and al- 
ways ready. With a Greek history and an algebra 
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tucked under the sleeve of her cloak, she was taking 
Ardena ‘‘a piece home.’’ ‘‘ Well anyway,’’ Ardena 
stormed as they gingerly crossed the icy sheet at the 
church corner, ‘‘it’s a mean shame—so there! We 
made a big mistake to let one society have their say 
about the whole programme and then to let the Am- 
phictyons lead off. I’d like to see the Heralds win 
that debate—the very first, too. But I can’t do it— 
so there. Why, Leta, to think of Eliakim Meeker 
and A. B. C. Dilly against me and Reuben Green. 
Eliakim’s an old poke, but he can debate and you 
know it. And A. B. C., she’d read all around a li- 
brary to get ready. And then Reuben and me! If 
he did have a thought, he’d stutter so he couldn’t 
tell it.’’ 

Leta’s pretty face was all serious concern. ‘‘But 
Ardena,’’ she persuaded, her low voice serene and 
lingering, ‘‘I know you can beat them. I wish you 
didn’t have to go home and iron, so we could come 
over to my house and get our German sentences.”’ 

‘‘T can write them easy in an hour tomorrow 
morning. If you get stuck, just send a note over. 
But it’s that debate,’’ and Ardena’s uppermost 
thought again compelled the conversation. 

Saturday evening, it was Mr. Marsh’s unfailing 
habit to go down to Dr. Stubb’s for a game of chess. 
He had put on his shabby overcoat preparatory to 
facing the sharp north wind when he suddenly 
stopped with his hand on the kitchen door-knob. 
‘“‘By the way, Ardena, how’s the debate coming? 
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I’ve just finished those articles on Japan I was inter- 
ested in, and [’ll have more time to help you. What 
did you say the subject was?’’ 

Ardena was carrying a plate of bread and a 
pitcher of milk to the pantry. ‘‘It’s about immigra- 
tion,’’ she answered, pausing. 

‘*How is the question stated?’’ he insisted. 

‘‘Hhakim wrote it this way: Resolved that immi- 
grants ought not to be allowed to settle over here.”’ 

Mr. Marsh turned clear around, his face pucker- 
ing to a look of incredulity. 

‘‘Ardena, you don’t mean to tell me that a question 
for debate is stated in that way. Here,’’ and he un- 
buttoned the one remaining button on his overcoat 
and drew from an inner pocket a pencil and a note- 
book. ‘‘Here,’’ and he finished writing, ‘‘see that 
the question is stated in this way. I supposed you 
knew something about debating, even if you are just 
beginning. Always ask when you don’t know about 
a thing. Asking questions is better than being igno- 
rant on any subject—even immigration,’’ he added 
whimsically. ‘‘And by the way, I intend to bring 
home some of the doctor’s ‘Outlooks.’ I remember 
seeing an article in one of them that will help you 
considerably. My ‘Forums’ ought to lend some 
light also,’’ and Mr. Marsh again fitted the one re- 
maining button in the frayed button-hole. 

‘‘Aw.’’ Alonzo, leaning against the wall, kicked 
pugnaciously at the wainscoting. ‘‘Don’t go and 
get Ardena crazier’n she is on debating. She ain’t 
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never round to tend to things—she’s always off 
chasing up some papers. Debating ain’t meant for 
girls,’’ Alonzo concluded, his freckled face clouded 
with disgust. 

Mr. Marsh turned around again, but his mind was 
apparently wandering from the subject in question. 
‘‘ Alonzo, I don’t exactly like the way you’ve been 
tinkering with the old rocking-chair. I wish you’d 
be more content to let things alone. I know it does 
sway back uncomfortably if one is not watchful, yet 
I do not think putting those old springs under the 
rockers will prove a success. I’ll get a new chair 
before long, and then we can set that one in my room. 
Stay home tonight, too. You’ve been going out too 
many nights lately. It is a bad habit to get into. 
I’ll try to be home early,’’ and the old kitchen door 
slammed loosely into its casing. Alonzo struck the 
wall a last protesting whack, while Ardena hastened 
to replace the plate of bread and the pitcher of milk 
on the table and to give her immediate attention to 
William T. erecting himself on the rounds of his 
chair and loud in his demand for another piece of 
cake. 

The next morning as Ardena was puzzling over the 
opening paragraph of the composition entitled ‘‘My 
Walk to School,’’ and trying to remember if she 
really had seen anything besides articles of an en- 
couraging nature to immigrants, a pile of unwashed 
dishes and a janitor sounding the tardy-bell, she 
was startled by a wad of paper landing with a 
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‘‘plunk’’ in the middle of her desk. When she 
opened the paper, her face crimsoned to unison with 
her bushy red hair. Her eyes flashed. Across a 
scrap of paper torn from a note-book were scrawled 
these defying lines: 


‘‘There is a young man named Meeker 
Who we all know is going to beat her, 
And then we will see 
How A. B. C. D. 
Is ready and waiting to meet her. 


An AMPHICTYON.’’ 


She crumpled the scrap quickly in a wad and thrust 
it inside her desk behind the pencil-box. Then for 
the following hour, outwardly at least, she was lead- 
ing her thoughts along the line of her walk to school. 
But later in the morning Eddie Adams, feeling a 
gentle little poke on his spacious shoulder, respond- 
ed by cautiously creeping a huge hand up the back 
of his seat and receiving a folded bit of paper. In 
a similar manner, the paper passed to little Gretta 
Oppenheimer. From here, a dropped handkerchief 
smuggled it across the aisle to Lotta Peters. But 
Lotta, interested in drawing one straight line to 
meet another straight line and struggling with the 
sum of the adjacent angles, carelessly tossed the 
note—unfortunately under the feet of Elise Hopkins. 
Now, Elise never passed notes. But whispered en- 
treaties arising from all sides, Elise consented at 
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least to dislodge it from her premises with the toe of 
her shoe. And finally, then, by much reaching and 
squirming, Carlton Bell was able to land it safe in 
Leta’s hands where with quiet unconcern she pe- 
rused it at leisure. It was only three scratchy lines. 


‘Dear L. 

I’ve worked out a scheme I’m going to tell you 
going home. Wait for me. The Amphictyons 
sha’n’t beat—no, not as long as I’m a Herald. 

A.”? 


And so the twenty-second was drawing nearer. 
Thursday evening, Ardena hurried the family 
through supper. When the dishes were washed and 
put away, she let the leaves of the table fall with a 
bang and shoved it back against the wall, the oil- 
cloth still wet and shining from its late cleansing. 
Then she brought out a big tablet of coarse paper 
and a stub of a pencil and plunged her bushy head 
in her hands. The sitting-room door was shut and 
Ardena for a time felt free to think. She had scrib- 
bled about three pages and chewed the remnant of 
the eraser when the door was wiggled open and 
William T. appeared, his brown eyes round and 
serious. 

‘‘Dee, you aren’t heard me say my piece tonight 
yet—you aren’t.’’ 

With such a bold accusation as this confronting 
her, Ardena was forced to give a moment’s atten- 
tion. 
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‘‘Q William T.,’’ she coaxed, ‘‘I know you know 
it. Why don’t you say it to Father?’’ as she com- 
menced writing again. 

‘‘He don’t look,’’ William T. ruefully persisted. 
‘‘He keeps reading right on along.’’ 

But as Mr. Marsh had continued to read, so 
Ardena continued to write, and at length the door 
was hitched shut with a slam. 

Then, undisturbed for a whole hour, Ardena scrib- 
bled on. It was Alonzo who next presented himself. 

‘‘Say, Ardena,’’ he announced, a shade of uneasi- 
ness in his direct tone, ‘‘you sure Grandma’ll have 
my pants in here tomorrow, aren’t you? If I don’t 
get them pants, I’ll just have to stay home from 
school. You told her ’bout making them short, 
didn’t you?’ Grandma always makes my duds big 
enough to fit me when I’m grown up.”’ 

‘* Alonzo, I know she knows you want them pants 
for tomorrow. She’ll have them ready. Aunt Lib 
or Uncle Logan, they’ll bring them in. Now, don’t 
keep fussing so all the time. She knows how big 
you are.”’ 

‘‘Well, say, Ardena, couldn’t you just hear me say 
my piece over once? I’d hate like sixty to forget 
=." 

‘‘Q Alonzo,’’ and Ardena became petulant, ‘‘why 
on earth do I have to listen to that old ‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride’ again? I could stand on my head and 
say it backwards now. Say it over to yourself and 
you’ll know when you forget it.’’ 
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‘‘T suppose debating’s something new,’’ and in- 
stantaneously the door slammed. 

There was then an interval of two hours. At the 
end of that time the door-knob turned again and 
Mr. Marsh appeared, lamp in hand. 

‘‘Come, come, Ardena. Let debating alone long 
enough to tend to the house. Never can tell when a 
light is going out on me. Come, you’d better go to 
bed now and lend me your lamp. Alonzo’s been abed 
an hour and William T.’s asleep on the floor. I have 
only the last chapter to read, and then I’m going 
too.”’ 

And the next day was Friday. Ardena did not 
wait for company home at noon, but ran down the 
street, across the church corner and through Slo- 
com’s empty lot. William T. was already at home. 
Ardena whisked the table-cloth on and put a stick of 
wood in the kitchen stove. It was some minutes be- 
fore Alonzo burst in. 

‘‘Teacher kept us to tell us about this afternoon. 
My pants come?’’ 

‘‘There’s Father—ask him,’’ Ardena answered as 
she pulled a pan from the cupboard with a clatter of 
falling tin. ‘‘I haven’t been in the sitting-room 
yet.”’ 

But Alonzo’s star was fast whirling down the path 
of calamity. Mr. Marsh had forgotten to bring home 
the packages which Uncle Logan in his much haste 
had so unluckily thought of leaving at the office. 
Alonzo only blinked at the news and then, swallow- 
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ing a half-cooked potato and some apple-sauce, was 
off down the street. 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’? Mr. Marsh said as he absently 
brushed the crumbs from his vest. ‘‘I thought of 
those things every consecutive minute this morning 
until the last one. It will hurry Alonzo.’’ 

But Ardena was already scrubbing William T.’s 
hands and face and tying a treasured green necktie 
in a big bow. Then William T. departed, anticipat- 
ing the ringing of the first bell by a quarter of an 
hour. 

It was much later when Ardena was ready. Up 
before a cracked mirror in a low room with sloping 
walls, Ardena was studying a varied assortment of 
apparel. A red ribbon about her neck and a gold 
brooch of her mother’s, she finally persuaded herself, 
were sufficient to balance a skimpy outgrown shirt- 
waist, a sagging skirt and a mass of bushy red hair 
brushed to a flattened smoothness. When ready, 
Ardena was radiant. She had even remembered to 
black her shoes. 

Ardena found Leta Lindsey waiting for her in the 
hall of the school-house. Calm and composed, Leta 
was prettier than ever in a dainty silk shirt-waist 
and a faultlessly hanging skirt. 

‘‘You’ve forgotten your hair-ribbon, Ardena,’’ she 
gently reminded. ‘‘Here, I have two on my braid 
and I only need one. It’s black and will look well 
with your hair. There, now you’re all right. Don’t 
be one bit afraid, Ardena. We Heralds know you’re 
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a match for them. Oh, why, what makes your shoes 
shine so funny? O Ardena, it’s stove-polish. Never 
mind,’’ she tactfully entreated as Ardena hastily 
drew back her skirt, ‘‘it only shows when you look 
one way.”’ 

But meanwhile Ardena was thoughtfully quiet. 

The debate was last on the programme. And 
Ardena was the last speaker. Eliakim Extine 
Meeker, long and lank and solemn, had gesticulated 
with his hands and urged his monotonous voice in 
favor of refusing immigrants the benefits of the 
American shore. Reuben Green stuttered and grew 
red and tried it over again. Annabel Bernardine 
Carroway Dilly spoke fluently and copiously and ac- 
curately for the restriction of immigration. The 
Amphictyons were beating. 

Iowa Ardena Marsh was the last name announced 
from the platform. And Iowa Ardena responded. 
To Leta Lindsey’s red-faced annoyance, Ardena’s 
shoes shone with a non-shoe-blacking lustre. The 
stove-polish finish was unmistakable. And the belt 
was crooked and the hair-ribbon untied. Leta was 
plainly suffering. But Ardena’s face had a light in 
it—the light that meant victory for the Heralds. 

‘‘Like the mariner,’’ her voice rose clear and full, 
‘‘T have been tossed for many days in thick weather 
and on unknown seas, but unlike him I have not yet 
perceived the earliest glance of the sun, nor have I 
yet been able to take my latitude and longitude and 
ascertain how far I have drifted from the intended 
course of the question.”’ 
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The large heavy room had settled to a heavy still- 
ness. Over the faces of the Amphictyons was creep- 
ing a puzzled, mystified look. The Heralds were 
visibly brightening. Superintendent Clavers, in the 
back seat, glanced at the other two teachers serving 
as judges and coughed behind an expansive linen 
handkerchief. Still Ardena’s voice floated on, rich 
in its mellow rise and fall. 

‘‘The resolution stands thus: ‘Resolved that im- 
migrants ought not to be allowed to settle over here.’ 
Who are the immigrants and where is here and what 
has been resolved? Would my worthy opponents 
exclude the foreign embassadors or would they pro- 
hibit movers’ wagons the passage of the Arcadian 
thoroughfare?’’ 

Thus Ardena sought to prove her point—the ques- 
tion was undebatable. One by one she steadily 
pulled the blocks from the massive structure Eliakim 
had so convincingly builded, and step by step she 
scattered the copious arguments of Annabel Dilly’s 
indefatigable gleanings. 

When it was over, in the hush that followed, she 
came down from the platform and slipped into her 
seat. Then the pent up feelings of the Heralds burst 
forth into cheer after cheer of unbounded delight. 
But Eliakim Meeker, his nervous face set and deter- 
mined, sprang to his feet, raising his bony hand for 
order and quiet. Slowly curiosity covered the ex- 
citement and his thin tight voice rose above the din. 

‘‘Mr. President,’’ his drawn lips formed the de- 
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cisive words, ‘‘instead of closing the day’s pro- 
gramme with the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ I think we 
will all agree that this is a more fit occasion for 
‘Towa, Our Iowa.’ ’’ Quick to the clue, the Amphic- 
tyons burst into the song and, jumping to their feet, 
scattered away to the tune. The Heralds, surprised 
for the moment only, retaliated with a deafening 
ring of yells and jeers. But, in the confusion that 
followed, Ardena, crimson-cheeked, saw. only the in- 
accessible coat and cap hanging from the hook in the 
wardrobe. The song was an old arrow, but it was 
always effective. Evading Leta, she pushed through 
the crowd to the hall, tore down the coat and the cap 
and reached the door. 
‘‘What glorious deeds, what fame thou hast! 
Towa, O! Iowa.’’ 

She shut it from her ears with a bang of the door. 

Outside, it was gloomy with a welcome chilliness 
in the air. Ardena pulled her tasselless tam-o’- 
shanter down on her head, thrust her hands deep into 
the torn pockets of her faded blue cloak and walked 
home, straight down the two streets that led to the 
old house with its bald rigid side to the front. Fol- 
lowing the broken walk to the back of the house, she 
was confronted by William T. huddled in a cold, 
miserable little bunch on the doorstep. His face, in- 
side the stocking cap, was swelled into a round red 
puff of woe, and the treasured green necktie fell 
limp and bedraggled. 

‘‘Q William T., what is the matter now?’’ 
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A sudden outlet to a stifled sob and two grimy lit- 
tle fists rendered speech for a while impossible. But 
time and patience were finally rewarded. William T. 
had forgotten his piece. Budge had remembered his. 
And Budge’s mother arriving too late for that part 
of the programme in which her maternal solicitude 
was most concerned, Budge had again recited—this 
time exclusively to his mother. And both renderings 
were faultless. 

‘*You—you didn’t pracus me ’nough times,’’ Wil- 
liam T. accused. ‘‘Budge—his mother, she—she 
pracus him two times every day and two times every 
night he—he goes to bed. And—and Budge and 
nother girl—they tell me I forget all coming home. 
They—they say teacher’s m-mad at me.”’ 

Then Ardena became reflective. She wiped Wil- 
liam T.’s smudgy little face with her stiff embroid- 
ered handkerchief and offered a lump of brown sugar 
by way of reparation. 

But buoyancy did not return to Ardena’s spirits; 
it would take more than a lump of brown sugar. She 
silently swept the kitchen floor, washed the dishes 
left from dinner and filled the teakettle at the creak- 
ing pump. 

Supper was almost ready when Alonzo came in. 
Cold and tired and wet from a falling mist, he si- 
lently hung his paper-carrier’s bag on a nail by the 
door. 

‘‘Tired, aren’t you, Alonzo?”’ 

There was no answer. Ardena opened the oven 
door and tried a plump brown potato with a fork. 
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‘‘How was speaking?’’ she questioned, bound to 
overlook discouragements. 

‘*Where’s the towel?’’ Alonzo, at the sink, was 
holding a dripping face in suspension. 

Ardena made a dash for a clean one. ‘‘Did your 
pants fit?’’ she asked, growing bolder. 

Alonzo’s freckled face worked in an uncertain 
manner and his mouth twitched uncontrollably. 
‘‘Them pants come to my shoe-tops.’’ He winced 
and went on. ‘‘I hurried so’t you could fix them if 
they needed it before I wore them, and you’d gone. 
I couldn’t wear these old things I got on now to 
speak in and I wasn’t going to be tardy. I had to 
leave the new ones on. The whole school snickered.’’ 

Ardena gave a little gasp. Mr. Marsh came in 
just then, and she put the dish of potatoes and the 
platter of meat on the table and they sat down. He 
also looked tired and chilled and worried. 

‘‘How was the debate, Ardena?’’ he asked by way 
of sociability. 

‘Neither beat.”’ 

‘‘Couldn’t the judges come to a decision?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘How else could it happen?’’ 

‘‘T didn’t get the question changed. I only showed 
we couldn’t debate it as it stood.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say,’’ Mr. Marsh put his up- 
lifted cup of tea in the saucer again, ‘‘that you didn’t 
go directly and have the question properly stated. 
I had more reliance upon your good sense.”’ 
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Ardena met the accusation quietly, momentarily 
expecting a corroboration from Alonzo. But it was 
worse than that—Alonzo was silent, his eyes intent 
upon the plate before him. Only William T. re- 
sponded, seeming to come forth from behind a slice 
of bread and butter. 

‘‘Budge he say teacher’s mad at me. He say I 
spoiled speaking-day.’’ 

But William T., after a fruitless pause, turned his 
attention again to the diminishing slice, his troubles 
unshared. For grief does not heed grief. Mr. 
Marsh, absorbed in thought, struggled again with a 
pressing creditor, and Alonzo, silent, again rushed 
breathless and red faced into a giggling school-room. 
Ardena alone could feel it all—she was the cause of 
her father’s disappointment, of Alonzo’s chagrin, of 
William T.’s failure. She was plainly at outs with 
the family. Do something, she must. So, leaving her 
supper before the others had finished, she went into 
the sitting-room. There she lighted the lamp and, 
despite the fact of being a woman, built a cheery 
blazing fire that lifted the dull dampness and 
warmed the bareness of the room to a homelike look. 
She placed a pair of worn carpet-slippers at the back 
of the stove, picked up the wraps scattered about, 
and tried to bring order to the laden center-table. 
Later, after she had washed the dishes, swept the 
kitchen floor and made things ready for the morning, 
she opened the door and came into the sitting-room. 
Peace and calm had taken possession. The old wood- 
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en rocker creaked a steady, meaning creak—Mr. 
Marsh was reading Dickens. Tipped against the 
wall, Alonzo was deep in the pages of the life of 
P. T. Barnum. Stretched on the floor, his heels wav- 
ing in the air, William T. was audibly perusing the 
fast dimming lines of ‘‘I’ll huff and I’ll puff and I’ll 
blow your house in.’’ In a corner, from a sewing- 
machine heaped and topped with papers and books 
and clothing, Ardena unearthed a mending-basket 
filled to overflowing with a conglomeration of scraps 
of cloth, snarled spools of thread, and dangling pins 
and needles. Then, bringing forth the discarded 
trousers, she sat down by the table. The warmth 
and the peace and the contentment of the room filled 
her soul and the light came back to her face. After 
all, sweeping and cooking and mending, if not quite 
so exciting as debating, were certainly more satis- 
factory. If debating was next to being a boy, sewing 
was decidedly being a girl. Ardena preferred 
sewing. 











The State University and the 
“Great Society” 


By C. S. ALLEN 


It is little more than a century since science began 
to conceive the guidance of the state as a problem 
lying within its sphere. Previously this function had 
been entrusted to dynasties or left to chance. The 
declaration of the rights of man in the French Con- 
stitution of 1791 marks an epoch in legal philosophy. 
The Great Charter wrung from King John and the 
various acts confirming and enlarging it are mile- 
stones in the history of social progress, but these 
were merely affirmations of particular civil rights 
due English subjects from an English crown. One 
cannot imagine an English parliament, even at the 
crest of the reform movement, receiving honors from 
and decreeing them to ‘‘a deputation of the human 
race,’’ nor an English politician asserting, as did 
Sieyes, that ‘‘politics is a science which I believe my- 
self to have completed.’’ The constitution inspired 
by the writings of Montesquieu and Rousseau was 
nothing less than an attempt to state the fundamen- 
tal principles of human association and apply them 
to civil government. For the first time in history, 
the movement scientists speak of as Evolution be- 
came a conscious purpose in a people whose power 
and culture entitled it to assume the rdéle of world- 
leadership. 
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The many tentative conclusions in Graham Wal- 
las’s ‘‘Great Society’’ are in marked contrast with 
the bold and confident tone of the Rousseau school. 
Philosophy, at the initiative of Mr. Wallas, again 
essays the task it undertook in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, but it is a philosophy chas- 
tened in spirit by experience. There is an utter ab- 
sence of the broad generalizations with which it set 
out. The notion that society’s own artificial organ- 
ization had blocked the road, and that the only rem- 
edy needed is to return to a natural organization, 
has disappeared. The civil order nearest to the 
state of nature is now seen to be the one into which 
Rousseau was born, rather than the one he described 
so eloquently. The new philosophy does not put the 
question, how may we return to a state of nature? 
but, how may we transcend the state of nature? But 
notwithstanding the provisional analyses in which 
the ‘‘Great Society’’ abounds, it is confidently as- 
serted that philosophy may yet succeed in its at- 
tempt to rationalize social life and conserve the so- 
cial energy which is now wasted to a large extent 
through misdirection. : 

Who will undertake this service? Obviously it re- 
quires the codperation of the sciences. Of this, the 
results of the century of experience are convincing 
proof. The conditions for codperation exist in an 
established American institution,—the state univer- 
sity. The wealth of the state is at its disposal, and 
provides libraries, laboratories, and competent schol- 
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ars to use them. The tools and the workmen are 
available. 

What can the university do? How shall it pro- 
ceed? The ‘‘Great Society’’ is an illustration of the 
rule that every addition to the sum of knowledge 
requires a re-statement of old truths. The philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century applied the knowledge 
then available to the problem of the organization of 
society. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
a new science made its appearance, or rather a group 
of sciences that bear a common label,—evolution. 
These and the experience gained since philosophy 
assumed guidance of the state are important addi- 
tions which make a re-statement of social principles 
imperative. The political principles we hold to be 
fundamental,—liberty, equality, tolerance,—are still 
expressed in eighteenth century phraseology. The 
eighteenth century notion of the operation of these 
principles still inheres in popular thinking. 

The success of philosophy in the mission it under- 
took a century ago depends upon its power to make 
the new knowledge a part of the common knowledge 
and to bring conscious purpose nearer to the move- 
ment it seeks to direct. Broadly stated, the new 
science has had the effect of substituting what may 
be called by way of contrast the long view of human 
institutions. The historical perspective of Rousseau 
scarcely extended beyond the consciousness of his 
own age. His hypothesis that the origin of the state 
is a social compact, that sympathy is the natural 
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human attitude and would of itself ensure social jus- 
tice if relief from the bonds of an artificial and cor- 
rupt organization could be had, reflects the feelings 
and ideas of his own generation. Practical ends 
shaped the interpretation of history, rather than 
history, the interpretation of those ends. 

But the historical past which in ‘‘The Discourse 
on Inequality’’ is condensed into a brief hypothetical 
summary has become the pivotal point in twentieth 
century science. The inductive has superseded the 
@ priori method. The hypothetical summary has 
expanded into anthropology, psychology, sociology 
and other sciences relating to human life and human 
institutions. 

Nevertheless, it was the power of philosophy,—of 
the idea of an all-embracing discoverable plan of 
action,—that enabled Rousseau in France and Ben- 
tham in England to touch the imagination of the 
masses and direct their action. That power is still 
potential in philosophy. 

When philosophy took charge of the state, it was 
the prevailing conception that there was a natural 
law, a natural social and political organization, a 
natural economic order, into the frame of which hu- 
man nature fitted perfectly. The ills of human flesh 
were attributed to a false step through which society 
had been thrust out of that natural frame. To re- 
turn to the original position seemed to be the one 
thing needed. To the school of Rousseau and Ben- 
tham, the assertion of twentieth century economic 
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science that an ever-widening chasm between wants 
and satisfactions is the inherent condition in a pro- 
gressive society, that economic life is so complex that 
economic science can do little more than describe the 
actual industrial process, would have seemed a con- 
fession of the impotence of knowledge. Such an 
assertion is now received without comment in 
learned circles, for the view has become prevalent in 
these that no single science is competent to general- 
ize human action. The notion of a natural right dis- 
coverable by legal science, of a natural economic 
organization discoverable by economic science, of a 
natural political organization discoverable by polit- 
ical science, does not square with conceptions now 
regarded as fundamental. 

To be as effective as philosophy was when it as- 
sumed leadership, it must do as it did then,—trans- 
late its abstract formulas into the language of 
common life. The same themes that aroused popular 
enthusiasm,—the state of nature, the sources of ac- 
tion,—can do so again. With the knowledge avail- 
able at the close of the eighteenth century, 
philosophy arrived at the state of nature by isolating 
the individual and by according to him the rights 
that he would enjoy in such a form of life. Existing 
ills were then attributed to a false and artificial 
organization which had impaired those rights. With 
these premises, the remedy seemed obvious. The 
natural rights required formal recognition in the 
creed of the state. What is commonly known as rep- 
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resentative government apparently fulfilled all the 
conditions. The new social machinery, philosophy 
confidently believed, would automatically ensure the 
enjoyment of all natural rights and thereby close the 
chasm between wants and satisfactions. So reason- 
ing, men reached the conclusion that the end of con- 
troversy was in sight, for a controversy could not 
arise in a society where each individual possessed 
all the rights individualism claimed. 

Philosophy’s remedy, representative government, 
has been tried more than a century. Contentions 
have increased not only in number but in intensity. 
The gulf between human desires and satisfactions 
constantly widens. The expectation of directing the 
social movement through conscious purpose has not 
been fulfilled. Philosophy must either attempt a 
new diagnosis or confess its inability to rationalize 
political life. The new sciences grouped around the 
word Evolution were unknown to the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophers and to Bentham. The underlying 
tendencies in the whole life movement are the subject 
of enquiry in these sciences, and on some fundamen- 
tal conceptions there is agreement. They are still 
clothed in abstract form, and a Rousseau is needed 
to translate them into the common tongue. 

To illustrate the point the writer has in mind, let 
us consider for a moment one of these abstract 
phrases,—Individual Variability——and use it as 
Rousseau used his hypothesis, to conceive the state 
of nature and the general tendencies in human ac- 
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tion. In that state of society, Rousseau found the 
natural rights which are the basis of his civil govern- 
ment. The scientific phrase cited means that in this 
state of nature variability is inherent and, through 
the function of selection, is the principal factor in 
the evolutionary movement. It implies that each 
individual necessarily varies from all others with 
reference to a common standard. The very notion 
of a natural individual right becomes indistinct in 
such a society, for it must be to a certain extent a 
varying idea. Individuation is of itself a differenti- 
ation of ideas and feelings, and the conception of a 
natural individual right cannot be exactly the same 
in any two persons. If there is what is called a 
broad view of a problem in a given society, there 
must be a corresponding narrow view, for the di- 
vergence from the common mean is in all directions; 
and if orthodoxy is at one pole, heterodoxy is at the 
other. The general social movement may be contin- 
uously progressive; but the relative distance between 
attitudes tends to widen under increasing stimulus 
rather than to narrow. Finally, the political world- 
philosophy first conceived is thrown into hopeless 
confusion by the postulate of evolutionary science 
that the very thing once believed to be fatal to the 
security of the state,—opposing conceptions and 
feelings,—is the condition of social advance. In a 
state of nature in which full accord in ideas and feel- 
ings is unattainable, the only conceivable basis of 
united action is reconciliation of inherent differ- 
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ences. The problem is not to get rid of difference, 
but to use it wisely. 

Under this conception of the state of nature, the 
problem of controversy at once assumes an entirely 
different aspect. The very oppositions that are 
usually regarded as the greatest obstacle to social 
action,—attitudes indicated in the phrases, radical 
and conservative, progressive and reactionary, 
orthodox and heterodox,—are seen to be not only 
inherent elements in the state of nature but indis- 
pensable elements. Neither the broad nor the nar- 
row remains the same from generation to generation, 
—but the relative distance between them is not di- 
minished by the changes. The rationalization of 
controversy thus becomes the process of distinguish- 
ing and eliminating from consideration the perma- 
nent elements involved in the evolutionary move- 
ment, and of centering attention upon the specific 
aim and the means of reconciling differences with 
respect to it. When these permanent elements are 
clearly distinguished, what appears to be part and 
parcel of controversy,—malignancy in all its hideous 
forms,—is seen to be an illusion. Rationalization 
guided by the fundamental principles of the new 
science finds in the monster nothing but the bias that 
is incidental to individual variability, heightened by 
social environment. 

The political doctrine of tolerance which fell into 
disrepute in the era of strenuosity takes on a new 
meaning. It no longer appears as an obsolete maxim 
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of piety, but as a rule grounded upon the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of evolutionary science. In practical 
thinking, tolerance is the view that in an honest hu- 
man world differing and opposing opinions inhere; 
that absolute unanimity implies decay or hypocrisy. 
This is merely an application of the biological law of 
individual variability to action. The philosophy of 
action in the eighteenth century was based upon the 
conception that the goal of society could be attained 
only through the elimination of opposing ideas and 
feelings. The philosophy of the twentieth century is 
based upon the conception that such elimination is 
possible only in a decadent society; that the basic 
principle of action in the state is reconciliation 
rather than suppression of difference. At the first 
glance, the coercive element in positive law, the prin- 
ciple of majority control, would seem to be incon- 
sistent with this conception. But in the philosophy 
of law, these are merely practical expedients and 
perform no other function. Action there must be or 
society would perish. Advance is attained mainly 
through the pragmatic method. So construed, the 
coercive element in law and the sanction of majority 
rule are in harmony with the theory that the selec- 
tion of variability is the condition of progress. The 
authority of legislative fiat, of majority prerogative, 
may not be defended under the doctrine of vox pop- 
uli, vox dei, but it may be defended on the ground 
that in a world in which action must precede the full 
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knowledge of truth, tentative conclusions must for 
the purpose in hand be taken as final. 

In its theory of the nature of the inner emotional 
life of the individual, the popular psychology of the 
eighteenth century is in direct opposition to present 
conceptions. That theory, particularly as enter- 
tained by the Rousseau school, was that sympathy 
is the natural human attitude and dominant when 
natural conditions exist. That primal impulse, it 
was believed, had been arrested by the obstructions 
of an artificial society. If these obstructions were 
removed, the channel cleared, it followed that the 
dominant impulse would direct action toward the 
end of social justice. Evolutionary science admits 
that altruism springs from a primal impulse. The 
animal parent pulsates with it when its helpless 
young are threatened. It responds to powerful feel- 
ings that prompt it to save the life of others at the 
risk of its own, but so has it equally powerful feelings 
that move it to save its own life at the risk of others. 
Cruelty and tenderness are strangely blended. The 
roots of altruism are no deeper than the roots of 
egoism nor are the roots of egoism deeper than the 
roots of altruism. The psychological sciences show 
that moral standards were not attained by eradicat- 
ing egoistic impulses. The process was the gradual 
organization of inner emotional life and the recon- 
ciliation of antagonistic feelings. In the phrase of 
commercial clubs, the emotions ‘‘ got together ;’’ they 
acted in concert and worked out a permanent atti- 
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tude. To suppress the primal egoistic impulses, it is 
now seen, would dry up the springs that supply the 
energy for action. To this extent, evolutionary sci- 
ence sustains the philosophy of Nietzsche. To 
weaken personality is to enfeeble social action; to 
suppress individual will is to destroy personality. 
The first reaction upon crime was prompted by the 
impulse of the injured individual to strike down the 
offender and exult in his fall. But the energy of the 
reaction upon crime has increased rather than dimin- 
ished during the slow transformation of the ancient 
law of ‘‘an eye for an eye’’ into the modern humani- 
tarian penology. Reconciliation of opposing emo- 
tional dispositions was effected without loss of vigor. 
They are capable of team-work, of joining forces for 
acommon end. Emotional consistency is attainable. 
But it follows that there is no single primal impulse 
that under any conceivable form of social organiza- 
tion will automatically register altruism. The dual- 
ism of altruism and egoism is inherent, and there is 
no remedy save in the reconciliation of opposition. 

The headings of the chapters of the ‘‘Great Soci- 
ety’’ show how far thought under the influence of 
evolutionary science has drifted from the notion of 
an universal self-regulating economic principle and 
a self-regulating political principle. In the place of 
phrases such as laissez faire, free markets, free la- 
bor, unrestricted competition, natural rights, repre- 
sentative government, are phrases such as Instinct 
and Intelligence; Disposition and Environment; 
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Pleasure, Pain and Happiness; Love and Hatred; 
Organization of Thought, Organization of Will. The 
change is not wholly due to science. The experience 
philosophy has gained since it drew the first political 
chart confirms the view that life is a movement whose 
general direction is determined by primal dualistic 
impulses. The theory of an unitary economic sci- 
ence revealing a principle that works automatically 
has been tried, and it proved a failure; the theory of 
an ultimate political principle which becomes oper- 
ative as soon as the fitting organization is provided, 
has been tried, and it too proved a failure. The 
monistic idea of a single dominant primal impulse 
has given way to the idea of dual impulses; the idea 
of a static social accord, to the idea of a dynamic op- 
position. The method of advance is no longer con- 
ceived as the unfication of thought, the merger of all 
ideas in one type, but as codperative selection from 
among differing ideas and sentiments. 

Yet the errors of Bentham and Rousseau cannot 
be accepted as the explanation of the extraordinary 
influence of these men upon their generation. The 
simple truth is that large vistas are fascinating. 
The reason why men persist in climbing high and 
dangerous mountain peaks is the wider view they 
afford. There is as much potential power in the 
philosophy of evolution as in the philosophy of nat- 
ural individual rights and utilitarianism. Bentham 
and Rousseau were right in their aim. What intelli- 
gence demands is a philosophy of human action in 
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and of itself. It is not satisfied with particulars, 
though they be piled mountain high. There is abun- 
dant material for a new philosophy of action, and the 
university is the natural center for such a movement. 
Without in the least restricting activity in special 
lines, the general may be reflected in each particular. 
The study of special problems, such as hours of la- 
bor, sanitary tenements, municipal planning, is in- 
valuable; but beyond these lies the deeper problem. 
Hours of labor may be so shortened that physical 
weariness may be eliminated, tenements may be con- 
structed that lack neither light nor wholesome air; 
yet these particulars will avail little if the inherent 
dualism in life balks the effort to select those varia- 
tions in ideas and sentiments that are the condition 
of advance. The method conscious purpose must use 
if it would succeed in its mission is to conserve the 
tendency to vary, since selection is possible only 
through it. A philosophy of controversy is therefore 
indispensable. 

Scientifically speaking, it is the grossest absurdity 
to resent the existence of difference. Yet expres- 
sions about the current war show that the feeling is 
strong even in cultured circles. As evolutionary sci- 
ence conceives human society, some one or more of 
the national groups must necessarily be more nearly 
related to the political ideals of the ancient empire 
than others. That such ideals may have caused or 
contributed to the war does not in the slightest de- 
gree affect the conception of the function of varia- 
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bility. Whether militarism in the immediate future 
is to grow or subside depends to a considerable ex- 
tent, however, upon the capacity of the thinking 
classes to apply the conceptions of evolutionary sci- 
ence to that personified malevolence the fear of which 
builds navies, organizes armies, and arrays class 
against class. Biological science sees in the foreign 
monster and the domestic octopus nothing but the 
bias incidental to variability, heightened by diverse 
social environments. To recognize the true char- 
acter of the ancient fiend is a step in advance. It 
does not of itself work a solution, but it enables hu- 
man effort to gain greater control over the dualism 
inherent in life. It is a philosophy that makes man 
‘ta lever of the world process.’’ It is a philosophy 
that discerns in the tendency to treat the narrow in 
economic and social life as sins, new or old,—to label 
groups and individuals as sinners,—a material fac- 
tor in causing wars and wasteful domestic controver- 
sies. Evolutionary science, knowing the narrow to 
be as genuine subjectively as the broad, acts upon 
the theory that the number of individuals who con- 
sciously entertain a scheme of life that will destroy 
the social order is negligible. Realizing that the 
Kansas view of Wall Street and the Berlin view of 
London are essentially the same, differing only in 
degree, it demands a method broad enough to include 
both problems. It recognizes that no method will 
avail that does not start with the assumption that 
bias is inherent in the world-process, in the state of 
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nature, and that one of the fundamental errors of 
society lies in conceiving this bias to be malevolence. 
‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’’ is something 
more than a pious maxim; it is grounded upon the 
fundamental principles of the life movement. 








